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FOREWORD 
N SEARCHING for vocational opportunities for blind 


people having somewhat more than average ability, the 

field of business has offered the most satisfactory results. 
The blind man capable of handling a small business of his 
own has usually found his lack of sight to be less of a handi- 
cap than in almost any other line of endeavor. aking advan- 
tage of this situation, agencies for the blind have long devoted 
time and money in assisting their clients to become established 
in business ventures of their own. During the past few years 
organizations for the blind have achieved very gratifying 
results, and some agencies now maintain departments giving 
exclusive attention to seeking out locations and to supervising 
the operation of small business undertakings. “These establish- 
ments have taken the form of street news stands and stands 
located within or adjoining factories, hospitals, public build- 
ings, and the like. 


In order that placement agents and blind people themselves 
might have reliable information regarding the conditions under 
which such stands have been most successful, the American 
Foundation for the Blind has made a careful study of a con- 
siderable number of these enterprises in different parts of the 
United States and Canada, and has set forth its findings in this 
monograph. 3 

ROBERT B. [IRWIN 
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An enterprising young news dealer on a busy corner 
in Indianapolis. , 


INTRODUCTION 
hee. concessions for the blind offer an occupation of 


rapid and promising development. Placement workers 

in both the United States and Canada are increasingly 
intcrested in the opportunities which may be opened to sight- 
less men and women in small business enterprises of this nature. 
For some time, it has been their opinion that a review of what 
has been accomplished in stand placement, together with a 
critical analysis of what is necessary for future progress, would 
be of benefit in vocational guidance and placement. 


As it was found inadvisable within one publication to try to 
meet the needs for information, both of stand operators and 
of placement agents, and as it seemed more immediately urgent 
to make our material serviceable to the latter, our study has 
been written primarily from their point of view. We earnestly 
hope, however, that many concessionaires will be able to inter- 
pret and apply our information to their own specific needs. 
We also hope that the survey will be useful to blind students 
and to their vocational advisors. 


The material has been obtained by interviews with about 
fifty blind operators, and by correspondence and interviews with 
twelve placement agents representing organizations throughout 
the Eastern and Central states and in Canada. It was not 
possible to secure comparable data covering the operation of 
individual stand concessions due to the differences in the method 
of placement and supervision obtaining among the various cities. 
Questionnaires calling for general information, however, were 
filled out by placement agents; and these, supplemented by 
letters and personal conferences, are the bases of this report. As 
for matters of interpretation or opinion, the research agent has 
tried to indicate what are the expressed views of placement 
officers and what merely her own deductions. 
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The material in the study is organized as follows: 


Chapter I. ‘Stand Operation’’ gives a general summary of 
the status of the occupation, the various types of stands, 
the requirements of the job, and the policies of different 
organizations governing ownership and supervision. 


Chapter IL. ~~ Pattors cof) Success isa) discussion omer 
personal traits which make for eligibility, what is nec- 
essary in the way of knowledge and skill, and what train- 
ing or apprenticeship facilities have been so far available. 


Chapter III. ‘Securing the Concession’’ is an analysis of 
procedure in evaluating the earning capacity of stands of 
various types, and the possible methods of approaching 
grantors and of arriving at a settlement. 


Chapter IV. ‘Street Stands’ gives a description of news 
stands: their construction and cost of installation, oper- 
ating expenses, the duties involved in operation, methods 
of securing selling rights. and conditions of licensure. 


Chapter V. ‘Stands in Buildings’’ gives the requirements 
for indoor stands of various kinds: their construction and 
equipment, duties performed by blind operators, and a 
number of brief case outlines of successful ventures. 


Chapter VI. ‘‘Merchandising and Profits’ discusses factors 
to be considered in economical purchasing, commodities 
sold with their percentage profit, net incomes derived from 
stands, possible side-lines for increasing earnings, and 
methods of accounting. 


Chapter VII. “Placement and Supervision’ outlines the 
policy in ownership and supervision adopted by associa- 
tions for the blind; and analyzes the functions of stand 
placement. 


The Conclusion is a brief summary of the main facts which 
the study seems to have established. 


Acknowledgments are due to a number of placement officers 
and to concessionaires who have given unstintingly of their 
time in furnishing information. For assistance in reading the 
manuscript we are grateful to the following: Mrs. Eva B. 
Palmer, Executive Secretary, Cleveland Society for the Blind; 
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Mr. Stetson K. Ryan, Secretary, Board of Education of the 
Blind in Connecticut; Mr. William Gorse,* President of the 
Blind News Dealers of New York; Miss Louise C. Odencrantz, 
Director, Employment Center for the Handicapped of New 
ork Captain ©. A.) Baker,* General Secretary, Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind. 


I wish to pay especial tribute to Mr. Joseph F. Clunk,* 
Supervisor of Industrial Placement for the Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind. Mr. Clunk has contributed a large 
share of the factual information which makes up this report, 
as well as valuable help in the organization of the material. 


I also wish to acknowledge the help I have received from my 
associate, Miss Frances Kellert,* who not only has assisted in 
the technical preparation of this manuscript for the printer, 
but has given generously of her advice and encouragement. 
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CHAPTER I 
STAND OPERATION 


TAND concessions are a type of small business enterprise 
S in which organizations for the blind have been interested 
for a number of years. Notable pioneer work in stand 
placement was begun in 1913 by Mr. William Gorse* of the 
New York Association for the Blind in helping sightless per- 
sons establish themselves in news stands. The field was further 
developed by the Cleveland Society for the Blind in securing 
concessions for refreshment stands in factories and hospitals. 
Other organizations profiting by these initial experiments are 
opening up still further opportunities. We might make especial 
mention of the unique line of stands conducted by the Grand 
Rapids Association and the Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind, from whose experience we shall have occasion to draw 
throughout this bulletin. 


Not all stands conducted by the blind have been obtained 
or are controlled by organizations for the blind. “There are 
many examples of successful businesses in which operators have 
established themselves quite independently. For the purposes of 
this study, however, we have concentrated on the type for which 
some financial responsibility and supervision have been assumed 
by supervisory agencies. We may regard a stand which has 
been set up and is conducted solely through the operator’s own 
efforts as comparable to any small business enterprise; the only 
difference is that the conceding of selling rights does not ordin- 
arily involve rental. 


Status of Stand Concesstons 


It may be well further to define the scope of this study and 
to point out a certain change in conception and policy on the 
part of organizations for the blind. When stand placement was 
first undertaken, there was a tendency to apply it primarily to 
persons who would otherwise not be employable. When age, 
lack of initiative or the complications of other handicaps ren- 
dered a blind person more or less disabled, a stand was fre- 
quently thought of as a convenient refuge. An indication of 


*Blind. 


this point of view is found in such terminology as “‘stand 
keeping,’ and in such a sign as decorated the facade of one 
booth: “‘A blind man keeps this stand and this stand keeps 
a -blindsman- 


The prevalence of what we may call the non-economic type 
of stand placement was usually due to one of two conditions: 
either the policy of the organization allowed for no clear dis- 
tinction between clients for whom a concession might be a 
genuine means of self-support and those for whom it could 
have little more than a therapeutic value; or else the technique 
of operating a stand was too little understood to make it seem 
a financially desirable kind of placement. Moreover, due to the 
fact that there are so few avenues of employment open to the 
blind and so few facilities for dealing adequately with non- 
self-supporting clients, organizations were often under too great 
pressure to act according to the dictates of sound economic 
placement—a condition which continues to retard progress in 
the employment of the blind. 


During the last few years, however, we find less willingness 
to compromise with the principles of vocational adjustment. 
A new psychology and method are at work in dealing with the 
employment problems of the handicapped. Within the field 
of the particular occupation of this study, significant changes 
are taking place. Stand concessions are thought of less as a 
crutch with which to support vocational afflictions, and more 
as an opportunity for persons of stamina and ability. “The 
conviction grows that the two needs—which we have designated 
as the ‘‘therapeutic’’ and the “‘economic’’—cannot be served 
within one occupation. Placement agents have discovered that 
where one stand is not successful many sighted persons, who 
think of the blind in terms of a group rather than as individ- 
uals, will attribute the failure to the incapacity of sightless 
people generally. That one failure, therefore, redounds to the 
injury of many others to whom the occupation might be a 
successful adjustment. 


Further signs of the changing status of the business are in 
evidence. Placement officers increasingly speak of ‘‘stand opera- 
tion’ rather than ‘“‘stand keeping.’’ Concession grantors are 
approached in the ordinary way of business negotiation and not 
by appeals to sentiment. Blind persons are being selected for 
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placement, not only because they need jobs, but because they 
are definitely qualified or qualifiable for them. As a result, the 
status of the blind within this field has measurably improved. 


Types of Concesstons 


There are several types of stand concessions operated by. the 
blind at the present time. In this study we have grouped them 
as street and buildings stands, and have dealt specifically with 
the various types under these chapter headings. “—he most com- 
mon street concession is that of news dealing. Of the cities 
included in this survey, New York, Philadelphia, Indianapolis 
and Toronto are the only ones in which there are any con- 
siderable number of blind dealers. In the remaining cities, the 
conditions of licensure, traffic, or attitude-of newspaper pub- 
lishers serve to eliminate them from street selling. The estab- 
lishment of a blind person in a news stand offers fewer com- 
plications, perhaps, than any other type of concession except 
in those cities where regulations of licensure make it difficult 
to secure good locations or where traffic imposes too great a 
strain upon the physical abilities. Ordinarily, a news dealer’s 
equipment is very simple, although this varies with the location 
and type of business. In many instances, nothing more is 
required than a small stand on which to place papers; and this 
is frequently supplied by the newspaper companies. On the 
other hand, some concessions call for the construction of a type 
of stand or booth which may cost from $100 to $500. 


Other varieties of street concessions are the combination 
newspaper, tobacco and confectionery stand. The expense in- 
volved for the building of the booth, for equipment and laying- 
in of stock is in this case, of course, considerably more; and 
the responsibilities assumed by the operator or the sponsoring 
organization increase proportionately. In this group one may 
also include the pop-corn or peanut stands, usually on wheels, 
which as a seasonal occupation are working out very success- 
fully in some of the Middle Western States. 


The indoor stands operated by the blind are in public build- 
ings, such as city halls or court houses; in manufacturing 
plants, assembly or repair shops; and in hospitals. The stock 
carried ranges from newspapers and dry package goods to lunch 
counter articles, and in a few instances to full-fledged cafeteria 
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lines. The equipment varies accordingly from a simple counter, 
shelving and show-case arrangement to all the paraphernalia 
for serving meals. The cost of installing such concessions 1s 
from $150 to $3,000. Frequently such locations are difficult 
to secure; and the job of making them a credit to the operator 
or the supervisory agency is a task which some organizations 
are not able to meet. 


Requirements of the Job 


As in any form of selling, it is difficult to draw up job 
specifications for stand concessions. [he functions involved 
are variables and depend upon a specific set of environmental 
circumstances, plus the industry and ability of the salesman. 
We may say in general, however, that the job involves the 
following duties: ordering, receiving and keeping an inventory 
of stock; organizing and arranging stock on shelves, racks and 
show cases so as to meet the requirements of a limited space, 
the peculiar needs of a blind operator, and the convenience of 
the public; keeping the stand structure and its equipment clean 
and attractive; keeping accounts and paying bills; and, finally, 
the business of serving one’s public, meeting and anticipating 
their needs, making them contented, regular customers. 


These functions, of course, require different degrees of em- 
phasis for the various types of stands. [he experience and 
characteristics of the operator may also vary according to the 
nature of the business and its clientele. Factors of age, sex, 
nationality, education, business experience—all must be co- 
ordinated to fit the specific needs of any given concession. The 
point is well illustrated by one of our placement agents: 


“Operators must be selected according to the class 
of customers served. It is, for instance, folly to place 
a negative or uncouth person in a location such as a 
public building or hospital even though he has good 
business sense. The attitude of grantors of conces- 
sions must be considered and individuals selected who 
will best meet their requirements. We have two 
placements here which illustrate this diversity in re- 
quirements. In one of our car shops, a one-armed 
man, who is not endowed with too much energy 
and whose general appearance does not give any im- 
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pression of refinement, was placed because the offi- 
cials of this particular shop do not expect a great deal 
from a blind man, and the workmen are not super- 
critical of appearances and results. On the other 
hand, the man selected for a packing house is very 
energetic, dapper, clean. His wife also is able and 
prepossessing. He is operating what is probably the 





News and refreshment stand in the rotunda of an office 
building tn Regina, Saskatchewan. 


finest stand of its kind in the country. In this in- 
stance the firm is very particular and expects maxi- 
mum performance. You can understand how the 
reversal of these two men might have brought 
disaster.” 


This illustration is cited not only because it points out the 
necessity of fitting the man to the job, but because it raises 
another question which frequently comes up in concession 
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placement. To what extent is it expedient to accept the stand- 
ards of the grantor when those standards reflect a lack of under- 
standing of the ability of the blind? Would it have been better 
policy to sacrifice this particular not-so-good client for the sake 
of educating an uninformed management and several hundred 
workmen by a higher type of operator? In the long run, how 
will the occupational interests of the blind best be served? 


Working Conditions 


Stand operation, according to the results of this survey, 1s 
_a full-time, man-sized job. The hours are long, and frequently 
there is considerable physical and mental strain. A news dealer, 
for instance, in a good location must be on deck at five-thirty 
or six o'clock in the morning to receive the early editions; 
ordinarily he does not close until seven or eight o'clock in the 
evening. Sometimes the business warrants an assistant with 
whom the operator alternates or allows for time off between 
rush hours; the majority of men of whom we have record, 
however, work between ten and twelve hours a day. For the 
greater part of this time. if not all, they are on their feet. They 
are exposed to all kinds of weather. The mental alertness 
required during certain periods is a severe strain. 


The same conditions hold for many factory concessions. 
The hours are not usually so long, except when an operator 
covers the busy periods for both day and night shifts; but 
with more lines of stock to handle, he must be very much on 
his tiptoes during meal hours. The majority of operators of 
the lunch-counter type of factory stand cannot manage with- 
out a sighted assistant. The office building and hospital stands, 
running only dry or package goods, offer more favorable work- 
ing conditions; and, other things being equal, should be selected 
for a person who has not a robust physique. 


Organization Policies 


Each organization contributing to this study has its own 
method of helping blind persons to establish themselves and 
carry on in stand concessions. With a few exceptions, no fixed 
policy or program has been evolved: each case is treated as 
the needs of the moment seem to dictate. Sometimes the help 
given is in obtaining the concession or in advancing or donating 
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the money to finance equipment and stock. Usually this is 
followed by some kind of training or supervision, at least 
until the operator has shown that he can manage independently. 
In a few instances, however, the kind and degree of help given 
are not so much matters of expediency as of policy. It is some- 
times urged that more than a bare minimum of supervision 
tends to detract from the interest and initiative of the operator: 
this point of view is backed by cases in which operators have 
openly resented any interference from the sponsoring organiza- 
tion, once they were established. 


Two agencies, the Grand Rapids Association and the Cana- 
dian National Institute for the Blind, have had a rather dif- 
ferent experience and are working along different lines. 


The policy of the former Organization in its eleven factory 
concessions is for out-and-out ownership and management. All 
the administrative work—ordering merchandise, paying bills, 
bookkeeping and taking inventories—is done from the Asso- 
ciation’s headquarters. “The concessions are solicited and all 
negotiations with managements made by the Executive Sec- 
retary. [he operators work on a salary basis pro-rated accord- 
ing to tenure and the profits of the stand. The bulk of the 
business in these concessions consists of trucking lunches through 
the plant at noon. One blind and one near-blind man work 
together. “The latter is responsible for the trucking and the 
former for the work required at the booth. Each night the 
cash receipts are brought to headquarters and requisitions made — 
for the following day. A sighted inspector visits the conces- 
sions once a month and reports findings. The operators share 
in determining policy through weekly meetings with the Execu- 
tive Secretary—which take the form of an evening meal; here 
the week’s problems are discussed and plans formulatd for 
future progress. ‘Ihe collective profits are used to open new 
concessions or are distributed among the operators in the form 
of a bonus. 


The system which has gradually been evolved by the Cana- 
dian National Institute for the Blind has some features in 
common with the foregoing, but diverges sharply in some 
respects. With this Organization, the objective is for owner- 
ship of selling rights and permanent equipment; but each oper- 
ator is responsible for the conduct of his business, the profits 
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of which accrue directly to him. The C. N. I. B. has a line 
of 29 news stands in Toronto, and 24 factory and hospital 
stands throughout the Dominion. Selling rights or permits 
are solicited and maintained by the National Organization. 
Formal. written agreements are entered into both with the 
grantors and with the operators, in which the precise terms of 
ownership and operation are stipulated. If money is advanced 
for the non-permanent or working equipment, it is repaid in 
monthly instalments according to the profits of the stand.. The 
operators’ accounts are subject to inspection and the general 
conduct of the stand to the supervision of. the Institute. . Re- 
productions of the agreements employed will be found in the 
Appendix. The policy governing these concessions is for in- 
* dependent operation within the limits of a centralized owner- 
ship and control. 


In the following ebaprer. we shall examine at closer range 
certain aspects of a stand concession business. 
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CHAPTER II 


PAG LORS Ob =SUEGCESS 


UCCESS in a stand concession depends upon three sets 
S of conditions.. The operator must have established a 

clean-cut working relationship with the grantor of the 
concession and obtained the good-will of his public. The 
location, construction and equipment of the stand must secure 
for him a safe minimum in patronage and economy in opera- 
tion. His own personal qualifications and ability must be such 
as to place the undertaking upon a sound, business basis. Suc- 
cess is in direct ratio to the degree in which these factors are 
understood and applied. 


Personal Qualifications 


It is impossible to define the characteristics of a good operator 
except in relation to a particular stand. Every concession has 
its own unique requirements. As we have pointed out, a man 
capable of success in one location might be an utter failure 
somewhere else. We can speak of personal traits, therefore, 
only in the most general terms. 


Health is probably the greatest common factor. The fre- 
quently long hours, the physical and mental exertion required 
demand a man or woman of good physical stamina. Order, 
cleanliness and a favorable personal appearance are also im- 
portant assets. ‘he matter of dress in hospital stands, or in 
any concession where food is handled, should be especially 
emphasized. A white jacket, for instance, as worn by some 
operators, recommends itself both as a matter of cleanliness and 
for the business-like atmosphere it creates. 


Other personal traits emphasized by placement officers are 
sufficient initiative and independence to enable an operator to 
plan and carry on his business without undue supervision; tact 
and judgment in dealing with customers, creditors and the 
grantor of the concession; the ability to be courteous and good- 
humored without exposing oneself to unwarranted familiarity 
and patronage from one’s public; and, finally, absolute honesty 
and reliability in all one’s business relationships. 


1, 





A service stand utilizing a small space in the lobby of a 
Canadian general hospital. 
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Such matters as education, age, sex and race are, of course, 
to be determined by the specific requirements of the concessions. 
The operators reported in this study represent a wide range 
in these variable factors. Men well past middle life, who would 
not easily qualify for jobs in industry or the professions, have 
been successfully placed in stand concessions. Young men, also, 
of enterprise and ability have found plenty of scope for their 
talents. The opportunities of the occupation for blind women 
have not yet been adequately tested; it is to be earnestly hoped 
that they may. There seems to be no good reason why properly 
qualified sightless women should not be as successful as men 
in certain types of stands, more especially in hospitals and 
factories serving or employing a considerable number of women. 
The presence of women operators in street news stands, how- 
ever, is inadvisable. 


Knowledge of the Business 


A summary of the knowledge and skill necessary for suc- 
cessful stand operation, as suggested by various placement 
officers, may perhaps indicate the essentials of a course of train- 
ing or apprenticeship period. 


The first requisite in operating a stand is a general knowledge 
of business methods: the opening of accounts with creditors, 
paying and discounting of bills, taking inventory, keeping 
records of sales and purchases, and drawing up a balance sheet. 
A second requisite is an acquaintance with good merchandising 
practice as applied to stand concessions: a knowledge of whole- 
sale and retail prices and the economies to be secured in careful 
buying; how to stimulate sales by an attractive display, the 
use of “‘leaders,’’ simple methods of advertisement, and the 
like. One should have also an exact knowledge of the stand 
construction and the arrangement of stock: the position and 
capacity of all shelving, racks and cases, and the precise location 
of every item of stock. It is also important that an operator 
know how to keep fixtures and working equipment clean and 
in good repair. Finally, and this should be written large, an 
operator should know something of the art of salesmanship. 
Many men and women come by this naturally; others can 
acquire it. It is the first and last essential of any successful 
business undertaking. 


ho 


One placement agent, when questioned as to the essential 
characteristics he would require of a prospective operator, pro- 
posed the following:* 


How much initiative does he possess? 

How does he meet his public? 

Can he anticipate his needs and order accordingly? 

Does he realize the value of time and how much work 
an employe should perform? 

Is he led astray by so-called bargains offered by sales- 
men when such buying over-stocks his shelves and 
proves to be a costly investment?. 

Does he attend to his business regularly, or will a little 
prosperity give him the idea that his stand can 
be run by proxy? 

Does he realize the difference between sales and profits 
and the need of meeting his obligations promptly? 


Satisfactory answers to these, or questions of similar import, 
may also be suggested in evaluating a client's chances of success. 


Training 


Unless a client has had previous retail selling experience, he 
will need specific instruction before he is capable of managing 
a stand concession independently. Even when he is familiar 
with general selling methods and technique, he will need help 
in adjusting himself to the new background and articles of 
stock. It is always a moot question as to whether the traditional 
“learning on the job’ is better than an organized course of 
training prior to placement. The relatively small number and 
diversity of stand concessions in any one community, in our 
case, however, rule out the latter possibility. Learning on the 
job seems to be the only practicable method. | 


A number of organizations have arranged to have a new 
operator serve an apprenticeship or training period at a suc- 
cessfully established stand. In one instance, a prospective news 
dealer was sent to New York for a month to work with and 
live in the family of a blind operator, the organization paying 
a small sum for the instruction as well as living expenses. 
Another agency operating a line of factory stands, provides for 


*Letter from Mr. Joseph Clunk, Canadian National Institute for the Blind. 
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a month’s intensive training for each new concessionaire. ‘This 
is given by their most experienced operator whose special func- 
tion is to travel from stand to stand to give instruction. 


In the majority of cases, training is given by the placement 
officer, who stays with the new operator several days to help 
him in stock arrangement and selling technique; after that visits 
are paid on the average of once a week for several months. The 
adequacy of this form of training is, of course, in proportion 





SMILING THROUGH 


Refreshment stand in a toom adjoining the main corridor 
of a hospital in St. Boniface, Manitoba. 


to the resources of the organization and the ability and prac- 
tical experience of the placement worker. 


A method of inducting operators into stand concessions, 
which recommends itself to a number of supervisory agencies, 
is that of a training stand. Although there are no definite plans 
underway at the present time, considerable thought is being 
given to it. One organization, for instance, suggests that a 
neighborhood confectionery stand might be established in a 
corner of their salesroom, where prospective operators would 
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learn the elements of storekeeping under the supervision of staff 
members. After a three to six months’ apprenticeship, they 
would be ready for outside placement; or else the try-out would 
show that they were not stand material and should not be 
placed in this occupation. Another organization is of the 
opinion that valuable training might be given in schools for 
the blind if students were permitted to run small stands for the 
sale of articles needed by the students and staff. Apart from 
the close supervision which a training stand affords is this 
opportunity of testing ability without endangering a concession. 


Another effective way in which an operator can develop his 
technique is by contact with his fellows in group meetings. 
New York City news dealers, for instance, have organizations 
of mutual benefit, and hold periodic discussion meetings in 
which they talk over matters of common interest. In com- 
munities where organizations of business men are interested, 
meetings might be arranged at which representative spokesmen 
would contribute their knowledge of retail conditions and sell- 
ing methods. | 


Innate qualifications, facilities for learning the business, and 
the will to succeed are the fundamentals of achievement in a 
stand concession. 
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CHAPTER III 
SECURING THE CONCESSION 


N THE procedure of securing a stand concession, the first 
step obviously should be a scrutiny of the location,—its 
earning capacity, future possibilities, and its suitability for 

the client. This preliminary survey should be made either by 
the placement agent or the prospective operator who intends 
to establish himself independently. It is a waste of time both 
for the grantor and the concessionaire to solicit a concession 
until it is first ascertained whether the location and clientele 
will make it a paying proposition. The interview with the 
grantor, also, will be upon a much sounder basis and a more 
favorable impression will be made if a concrete analysis of 
the undertaking is presented. We shall, therefore, first of all 
try to appraise the earning power of the location we have 
selected. The factors to be considered will vary according to 
the type of stand and location. 


Public Buildings Stands 


Concession experience in office buildings is practically limited 
to public buildings, such as city halls and court houses. While 
commercial offices offer very desirable sites, the rental usually 
makes them prohibitive except as a considerable capital invest- 
ment is available. Stands in public buildings are either free or 
subject to only a nominal rent. In one city, however, where 
an association has secured selling rights from the city comp- 
troller for all its public administration buildings, there is an 
annual rental of $2.50 per square foot of space allotted. Patron- 
age in such concessions is derived both from the employes and 
transient trade. A careful checking-up of the latter has not 
been made; the proportion of gross sales contributed by the 
public is determined largely by the location of the stand, the 
lobby or main corridor position being, of course, the most 
favorable. It may be estimated that the personnel will yield 
about $1.50 to $2.00 a month in purchases per employe; and 
the average net profit will be from 20 to 30 per cent of sales. 
The more profitable lines of stock, such as sandwiches and 
beverages, are often prohibited in this type of stand. Sales, 
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however, are usually more stable than in a factory or hospital. 
A lobby stand is used extensively by the public as an informa- 
tion desk; and in that way attracts considerable trade. 


Hospital Stands 


Trade in a hospital stand is drawn from four different 
groups: convalescent patients, staff doctors, nurses and orderlies, 
and visitors. Experience differs as to the relative buying capacity 
of these groups. —The Canadian National Institute for the Blind 
in its line of hospital stands finds that convalescent patients 
do most of the buying; internes and orderlies come second: 
nurses make a poor third; and, in most instances, the public 
are of negligible importance. The Cleveland Association, on 
the other hand, finds that the bulk of the patronage is drawn 
from visitors. In either case, a hospital which has a large pro- 
portion of convalescent or chronic cases proves the most profit- 
able type. In the kind of hospital so common in large cities, 
where lack of space requires that patients be removed as soon 
as the acute stage is passed, there is usually less chance of making 
a permanent success of a concession. Institutions, where there 
is specialization in such cases as the crippled, ruptured, joint 
diseased, or in patients requiring a long period of treatment, 
have been found to be good locations. One placement agent 
suggests, also, that a stand in the out-patient department of 
a city hospital, where there are often long periods of waiting, 
might be profitable. 


The location of the stand within the hospital building may 
be a determining factor. With one exception, we have found 
that stands located in the lobby or rotunda are more successful 
than those in a corridor or room adjoining the wards. Indiv- 
idual hospital conditions, however, will determine the desir- 
ability of location. In one hospital, for instance, the lobby 
was ruled out because the majority of doctors and visitors 
entered the hospital from the rear of the building where they 
parked their cars. Hospital regulations must also be considered. 
Some hospitals will not permit patients in the lobby or main 
corridors, while others will allow them to visit the stand pro- 
vided that they do not loiter or obstruct the passage. In some 
instances, all purchases for patients must be made by nurses 
or orderlies. In one institution, nothing may be sold to or 
bought for patients without an order from the head nurse. ‘Uhe 
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lines of stock, also, vary widely among hospitals. The usual 
type is confined to dry or package goods and periodicals: in a 
few cases, however, operators handle ice cream and soft drinks 
as well. Any one of these conditions may have an appreciable 
effect on receipts. 


The factor which more than any other influences sales is of 
course the size of the hospital. One placement officer* estimates 
that a hospital stand will yield sales of $1.50 per month per 





A location at the main entrance of a general hospital 
in Vancouver, British Columbia. 


bed; that is, a 500-bed hospital will average $750 in gross 
receipts a month. He also computes a net profit of 20 per cent 
of sales. A 500-bed hospital, therefore, under favorable con- 
ditions, should average net profits of about $150 a month. 


Factory Stands 


The most important elements in a successful factory con- 
cession are the number and type of employes and the location 
within the plant. It is generally found that a plant with less 
than 300 workers will not support a stand. Nationality, sex, 


*Letter from Mr. Joseph Clunk, Canadian National Institute for the Blind. 
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age and earnings also enter in. A preponderance of native-born 
workers are better buyers than the foreign-born with their 
greater frugality and more developed sense of money values; 
young workers are found to buy more than their elders; and 
skilled workers more than those of the semi-skilled or laboring 
group. 

The most profitable type of factory stand is the lunch 
counter, serving sandwiches, pastry and beverages in addition 
to dry or package goods. Where the space allotted does not 
permit handling these lines, numbers in the plant should com- 
pensate for their omission. In the case of a plant with a 
thousand or more employes, it is probable that a stand can 
operate successfully with only the ordinary lines of package 
goods—cigarettes, tobaccos, ice cream, wrapped candy, and the 


like. 


The accessibility of a stand to the employes is, of course, 
important, as are also such management rules governing the 
times employes may leave their places of work and what hours 
the stand may be open for business. If permission is given to 
vend through the plant with a basket or truck at certain periods 
in the day, an additional number of sales may be counted upon. 


The placement officer whose estimate of earnings has previ- 
ously been quoted figures that the lunch-counter variety of 
factory stand will yield about $3.50 per employe per month, 
with an average net profit of 331% per cent. With a lunch- 
counter stand, however, a certain amount of sighted help is 
needed in dispensing articles of food and drink; and the cost 
of this assistance, except when it can be obtained from the 
operator's own family, must be subtracted from gross income. 


Street News Stands 


In buying or establishing a news stand, a check-up on 
traffic and competition is of primary importance. This can be 
done only by close observation of the neighborhood and the 
movement of traffic. A placement agent might well follow the 
method of some chain-store systems by which a man is stationed 
for several days at the location selected to classify the passers-by 
before the decision to establish the store is made. In some 
cities, where traffic currents move in the direction of subway 
or elevated stations, the choice of one or another street corner 
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may make a world of difference. One may be reasonably sure 
that the public will not go one step farther out of its way than 
necessary; nor will it cross the street to buy from a blind man 
when a sighted-one is more convenient. The amount and 
quality of competition, more than anything else, will determine 
a desirable news-stand site. 


Apart from the conditions of traffic and competition, certain 
other elements should be considered. The attitude of news- 
paper circulation managers or their district representatives 
toward blind dealers may have a most direct bearing upon the © 
success of the stand location. An unfriendly distribution agent 
may kill an otherwise promising concession. It may be well, 
therefore, as a first step, to make overtures and secure the 
co-operation of newspaper representatives. In many cities, of 
course, where concessions are assigned by the newspaper com- 
panies, they are in any case the court of first and last appeal. 


These suggestions for arriving at the valuation of a conces- 
sion deal only with the external conditions of location and 
clientele. Equally important to a correct prediction of success 
are the character and business ability of the operator; and, in 
the case of a stand controlled by a supervisory agency, the 
facilities for competent and consistent follow-up. ‘These latter 
components of a successful business are discussed elsewhere. 


The Interview with the Grantor 


In any undertaking, the results attained depend largely upon 
the point of view from which we work. In the matter of 
obtaining a stand concession, the philosophy of work and atti- 
tude of the prospective concessionaire or of the placement agent 
are of strategic importance. We have already distinguished 
between stand keeping and stand operation. This is not a mere 
quibble over words, but implies basically different points of 
view. In our judgment, the non-economic approach does not 
stand the test of sound placement. Concessions may be won 
sometimes by the tactics of a sentimental appeal; but even when 
they are successful in individual cases, it seems patent that the 
general effect is to degrade the status of the blind in this and 
every other occupation. 


The effect upon the executive, moreover, is dubious. As a 
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public-spirited person, he will probably accept the challenge 
of social responsibility for handicapped members of the com- 
munity. As an ‘enlightened’ employer, he will acquiesce in 
the argument that blindness incurred in industry is a legitimate 
charge upon production costs. As a citizen he may be appealed 
to in the case of those blinded in military service. If he is 
sufficiently obtuse or lacking in humor, he may even be reached 
by such a time-worn shibboleth as ‘‘the right to work.”’ 


A much stronger case, we believe, can be made by presenting 
the proposition in terms which your executive himself accepts 
in relation to his work. His genuine interest and co-operation 
can be more effectively enlisted by playing up the economic 
value of the stand to his organization. Here, surely, is firmer 
ground; and both parties to the interview will be much clearer 
and more comfortable. Perhaps the employer or director has 
never realized how difficult it is for his personnel to get nourish- 
ing food and drink at the right intervals. Has he ever thought 
how a cup of coffee or a bottle of pop might speed up produc- 
tion in that zero hour of four in the afternoon? Wouldn't 
a nourishing morsel allay fatigue and temper a period of strain 
for members of a hospital staff? Wouldn't facilities for gratify- 
ing the small needs of convalescent patients help to relieve the 
monotony of a hospital day? A refreshment stand, also, one 
may point out, can be made a center for good cheer and com- 
radery in rest periods. Interchange of greetings and wise-cracks 
over a ‘mountain peak” or a “‘coc’’ can send many a mechanic 
back to his bench or a nurse to her patient reconditioned and 
cheerful; the stand, therefore, becomes a positive asset in sus- 
taining the morale of the organization. “These arguments may 
be supported by a few telling photographs. ‘The present-day 
employer is usually keenly alive to anything that bears on the 
health or contentment of his workers. It is possible, moreover, 
to intrigue his imagination by means of that success psychology 
which dominates his own business relationships. An account 
of the many instances in which men, despite the handicap of 
blindness, small invested capital and limited space and working 
facilities have built up a successful business, will usually grip 
his attention. Definite facts and figures showing the operation 
of similarly placed concessions in our judgment constitutes the 
best talking point a placement agent can have. 
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Objections 


Certain objections, familiar to placement agents, are bound 
to crop up in the course of the interview. These must be dealt 
with according to individual psychology and with such adroit- 
ness or genius as the inspiration of the moment may afford. 
While it is undesirable to go to an interview with any cut-and- 
dried answers to objections, a few well-selected photographs 
illustrating successful stand operation of the type in question, 
concrete instances of establishments in similar organizations, 
or letters of commendation from other business men or execu- 
tives, will prove useful. 


Take the administrator of a public building and the usual 
line of objections. “‘No space’... ‘“‘will encourage loitering”’ 
“‘disfigure the appearance of the building”. . . ‘no precedent 
for anything of the kind.’ A few concrete descriptions or 
photographs of successful stands in public buildings would help 
here. It may be unnecessary to mention that a blind placement 
worker would do well to have notations in Braille on each 
photograph so that his presentation is not weakened by his 
failure to produce the right specimen at the required moment. 
One may counter the ‘loitering’ objection by pointing out that 
since it is not to the advantage of the operator to have passage 
to his stand blocked, he may be trusted to take care of this 
himself. The ability of a stand operator to answer inquiries 
as to ‘‘who takes care of this’’ or “‘how do you get there’ may 
be well illustrated by several stands. In Lansing, Michigan, 
for instance, the stand conducted in the lobby of the County 
Building by a young blind student of the University was 
found to be so helpful in relieving the regular employes from 
interruptions that it was officially designated the “information 
bureau,’ and an electric sign set up to that effect. Photographs 
showing neat, attractive, up-and-coming stands in various 
public administration buildings should help to meet the ‘‘no 
precedent’’ objection. 


A negative attitude may also be assumed by hospital execu-- 
tives. For instance, “‘patients not allowed off wards’ 
“could not control diet of patients if refreshment stands were 
available’... “‘no point; all patients’ needs taken care of by 
hospital or relatives’... ‘‘staff. may go to store across the 
street.’ [he first two, obviously, are valid reasons for not 
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permitting a stand, and more especially in large institutions 
where such regulations are necessary. The instances of stands 
in hospitals, however, where all purchases for patients are made. 
by the nurses or orderlies, or where patients’ orders must have 
the written approval of the head nurse, may be cited. In a 
hospital, moreover, large enough to enforce such strict regula- 
tions, the other groups of potential customers—personnel and 
visitors-—may, perhaps, support a stand without the trade of 
patients. The fear that patients may receive forbidden articles 
of food can be met by offering to have all lines of stock sub- 
mitted for approval to some member of the staff. 


The industrial executive’s objections are usually those of 
lack of space and interference with employes’ work. An in- 
genious placement agent will certainly find some nook which 


~ perhaps the employer had not realized was there before; and 


he can allay misgivings as to loss of time by promising strict 
discipline and order at the stand itself and unqualified com- 
pliance with the plant’s personnel rules. Such promises will, 
of course, have to be made good by careful supervision after 
installation. | 


Whatever the type of stand concession sought, there is almost 
invariably one doubt which arises—the ability of a blind per- 
son to operate a stand successfully. “This we leave for each to 
deal with according to his own experience and convictions. 
In the preceding and following chapters instances are given of 
successful stand enterprises. “he blind person, whether place- 
ment officer or prospective operator, who cannot in his own 
personality and achievements demonstrate the ability of the 
blind, had better seek a less difficult job. The seeing placement - 
agent, also, who is not himself thoroughly sold to the capa- 
bilities of his blind clients, or who is not prepared to stand back 
of them until they have overcome all the difficulties incident 
upon their handicap, would be well-advised to omit this type 
of placement. 
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CHAPTER IV 
STREET STANDS 
A STREET news stand may mean a variety of things, 


according to the location, equipment, and selling ability 
of the operator. There are several common types. 


The most elementary is merely a district or street corner site, 
usually assigned by newspaper companies. No equipment is 
necessary beyond a strap worn over the shoulder to support 
the papers, or occasionally a box and stool. Of a slightly more 
ambitious order is the bench or table stand, portable structures 
usually 3 by 5 feet, which are frequently used for rush-hour 
trade. 


The most common variety in large cities is some form of 
locked stand, as illustrated on page 4. [hey are usually at 
the street curb; or, as in New York, at the entrances or exits 
of subway and elevated stations. The cost of constructing such 
a stand is from $80 to $100. Dimensions vary from 3 by 6 
to 3 by 8 feet; it contains racks, a display shelf, and sometimes 
storage room under the shelf. [his type is well-adapted to a 
restricted space. Its great disadvantage is that it affords little 
protection in bad weather: this might be remedied, however, 
by some arrangement of awning extended from the front and 
sides of the roof. In locations where non-portable stands are 
not permitted, a locked stand on wheels may sometimes be 
used; this construction will also meet the restrictions governing | 
public administration buildings. 


A type which permits of lines of stock other than newspapers 
and periodicals and which affords protection against exposure, 
is the stoop-line or lean-to stand. This may assume various 
dimensions according to the space available. It is usually 
glassed-in sectionally on the front; has a door at one end, a 
display shelf, magazine racks, shelves or compartments for 
tobacco, cigarettes, candy, and the like. It is large enough to 
contain at least a stool and some arrangement for heating. New 
York City has many stands of this construction. The con- 
cession involves the joint consent of the City and the property 
owner. Rental varies from $5 to $15 a month. 
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Finally, there is the booth or kiosk type of stand, an example 
of which is. given below. These may be of relatively simple 
construction, designed only for newspapers and _ periodicals, 
and costing not more than $75 or $80; or of more elab- 
orate design and construction, costing anywhere from $200 


to $500. 





The stand operated by the President of the 
Blind News Dealers of New York. 


Opinion varies as to what districts are most suitable for 
blind dealers. In New York, a few are to be found in the 
busiest locations, but competition with the war veterans accord- 
ing to the system of “‘preferred grades’ tends to relegate them 
to the less desirable stands. “—[he Canadian National Institute 
for the Blind thinks it unwise to place a man in a down-town 
district since there is not sufficient space for a shelter and open 
selling in bad weather is considered to possess distinct disadvan- 
tages for a blind vendor. In Indianapolis, on the other hand, 
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where all the City’s 39 news stands are in the business section, 
12 are owned or rented by blind dealers. 


Overhead 


Certain items of overhead must be counted upon in operating 
a news stand. In some instances, there is a small rental attached 
to the concession. Very often it is necessary to employ an 
assistant; this holds especially when the stand is open long 
hours, or where rush periods are such that one man cannot 
handle them alone. Sometimes, also, in a residential district, 
where a paper route can be added, it is profitable to employ 
a sighted person for a few hours a day. In a number of cities, 
it is common for an operator to hire a school boy for three 
or four hours in the afternoon, either for routing or for street 
corner selling; the cost of such help ranges from $2.50 to 
$4 a week. Electric light and heat may be another overhead 
cost. In New York City operators find that this averages $5 
a month, plus an installation charge of $50. Other miscel- 
laneous expenses may be incurred: for premiums if insurance 
is carried, for painting and repairs, for window-washing and 
general upkeep. In some cities, also, news companies charge a 
cartage fee of 50 cents to $1 a week for delivery of periodicals. 
Frequently newspapers are not distributed in congested sec- 
tions of the city; and the blind operator has to employ someone 
to bring papers and to make returns to the supply station. 


Operating a News Stand 


The actual job of conducting a news stand is similar in 
many ways to that of any small business enterprise: it also 
makes its own unique demands. Papers, magazines, or other 
articles of stock must be ordered, listed, arranged, sold and 
accounted for. Ordering, even in a business of such limited 
lines of merchandise as a news stand, requires business acumen. 
One must be able to meet without exceeding too greatly the 
demands of one’s buyers. Certain editions of newspapers are 
frequently not returnable; or if so, at a small percentage of 
their cost. Periodicals, although for the most part returnable, 
are considered a nuisance and over-stocking is to be avoided. 
Anticipating the demands of one’s public, on the other hand, 
is equally important. A blind woman news dealer, for instance, 
a short time ago, was shrewd enough to place a large order 
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for the Cosmopolitan when it was announced that it was to 
run a series of articles by the ex-president of the United States. 
As the issues appeared, demand was so great that the average 
dealer could not secure them; our operator, however, with her 
advance order, cashed in very neatly. In some cities an oper- 
ator may not ‘‘order’’ his newspapers; but must trust to the 
discretion of the district agent, who sizes up a man and his 
location and leaves as many papers as he thinks will be sold. 
Returns are anathema to him, and a signal to cut down the 
allowance. It behooves a news dealer, therefore, to have a 
weather eye out for the route men. 


The arrangement of papers, periodicals and package goods 
so as to take up a minimum amount of space at a maximum 
display value requires ingenuity. The ability of a blind person 
to place his hand immediately upon any given article calls for 
a good system of arrangement rigidly held to. Braille notations 
at intervals on shelves or racks will aid a new operator until 
he becomes familiar with his stock; he should not rely upon 
them indefinitely, however, if he is to develop speed in serving 
his customers. In whatever arrangement of stock is decided 
upon, an operator should remember that the first consideration 
is not his own convenience but the impression made upon the 
public. There should be no difference in the appearance of a 
blind operator’s stand from that of his sighted competitor’s. 
Both should have neatness, precision and that up-to-the-minute 
quality which characterizes the press. A magazine upside down 
or askew is a poor advertising medium. Forcing a customer 
to weed out his papers from an unsorted pile will not increase 
sales. Here, again, is shown the importance of establishing 
friendly relations with the route men. A well-disposed driver 
will help a blind dealer to the extent of separating his papers, 
telling him which is which, and placing them right side up. 
We should remember, also, that the operator himself is part 
of his show-front. His bearing and appearance should be such 
as to recommend his wares. 


A news dealing business in a good location demands that a 
man be very much on the alert. The public does not negotiate 
for its morning papers; it grabs them. It is literally true that 
‘he who runs may read.’’ A blind dealer must ‘‘step on it,’’ 
so to speak, if he is to keep pace. In this connection, such a 
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technical matter as making change should be considered. “To 
hold up a customer while one flounders about in pockets, cigar 
boxes and the like, is to lose business. An apron with com- 
partments according to coin denominations, or a four or six- 
barrel change-counter, such as used by street car conductors, is 
approved by most of our dealers. If an operator stands back 
of the shelf or counter, a glass or metal tray to receive the 
change does away with the nuisance of searching for coins 
carelessly tossed down by customers. The matter of changing 
denominations over one dollar must be left to the judgment 
of the individual dealer. He will probably do well to err a 
little on the side of caution than too great trust. 


The bookkeeping end of the business is one in which blind 
news dealers frequently weaken. To leave this part of the job, 
as often happens, to district route men or news agency dis- 
tributors, admits of many inconsistencies and losses. Even a 
small business should have some systematic means of computing 
daily receipts and expenditures, of receiving and listing stock, 
of checking and paying bills. 


Permits 


A number of cities have legal provisions governing street 
stands. Familiarity with these is the first step in securing a 
concession. A few cities have very stringent laws pertaining 
to location and construction of street stands. One city pro- 
hibits them entirely; news dealers, in this instance, selling only 
“from the strap.”’ In two other cities, anything in the nature 
of a permanent stand structure is allowed only in outlying 
districts. [he size and construction, as in New York and 
Toronto, are sometimes defined by the Department of Licensure. 
In these cities, also, there are restrictions as to the lines of stock 
which may be handled by different types of stands. ‘The agency 
administering licensure is usually the City Commissioner of 
Licenses; the Parks or Public Markets Commissioner, in the 
case of stands in parks adjoining public buildings; and the 
Department of Public Works where the erection of a detached 
building is entailed. In curb, stoop-line or lean-to stands, the 
property owner’s consent is necessary, and sometimes a rental 
is charged. The license fees, in most instances waived for blind 
dealers, range from $5 to $10 a year. In many cities, where 
a permit or license is not required, street stand concessions are 
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controlled and assigned by the newspaper companies through 
their circulation departments. Unless the active co-operation 
of the circulation manager is secured by the local association 
for the blind, it is extremely difficult for a blind person to get 
a good location. 


Buying Concessions 


The prevailing method of obtaining selling rnghts for a 
street stand is by purchase. Even in cities, such as New York, 
having a well-defined system of licensure, concessions are fre- 
quently bought, due to the difficulty in obtaining desirable 
free locations from the city. The price of these concessions, 
when secured from the previous owner, vary anywhere from 
$15 to $1500. The latter figure is not unusual in Indianapolis 
where there are a group of news stands operated by blind 
dealers in the busy down-town section. These concessions 
were originally obtained by ‘“‘squatters’ rights,’ or else the site 
and good-will were bought at a nominal price from a news 
boy. Sometimes a stand has changed hands several times; with 
each transaction its value increases several hundred dollars. In 
this instance, buying and re-selling concessions has come to be 
a very lucrative form of investment. Frequently, also, a blind 
dealer owns two or more stands and rents them. to other 
sightless persons at the rate of a dollar a day. When a stand 
is sold, the only legal requirement is that the bill of sale be 
witnessed by representatives of all the local papers. In the case 
of establishing a stand, the consent of the property owner in 
front of whose premises the stand is to be erected must first 
be obtained; and for the blind news dealer the initial approach 
is usually made through the local association for the blind. 


Licensure in New York City 


New York has had a more extensive experience with blind 
news dealers than is to be found elsewhere. At the present 
time, approximately 200 street news stands are operated by 
sightless dealers. In no other city in the world probably is 
competition so keen or so ruthless. ‘Traffic conditions deter- 
mining profitable stand locations are peculiar to New York, 
and like her unstabie sky-line, are forever changing. Elevated 
and subway railroads, with their innumerable exits and en- 
trances, afford locations for a type of stand which is not to be 
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Type of News Stand sponsored by the New York State 
Commission for the Blind. 


one 


found in any other city. As it is unlikely that the conditions 
obtaining in New York will be reproduced elsewhere, only a 
brief summary of the license regulations will be given here.* 


The Department of Licenses recognizes five types of street 
stands: those situated under the stairways of elevated railway 
structures; those at the entrances or exits of subway lines; the 
so-called stoop-line stands which are up against buildings and 





News and cigar stand operated itn a New York City 
municipal building. 


require the joint consent of the City and the property owner; 
those established in park areas; and, finally, those at ferry 
stations and approaches to bridges. An additional group, not 
requiring a license, but simply the owner's consent, is the bench 
or table privilege, operated on street curbs during rush hours. 


The elevated and subway stands handle only newspapers 


*Copies of the ordinance governing stand concessions may be had from 
the Department of Licenses, 6 Reade Street, New York. 
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and periodicals. License is obtained from the Commissioner of 
Licenses for a fee of $10 per annum. Stoop-line, park areas, 
and stands at ferries or bridge structures, handle tobaccos, fruit, 
confectionery, etc., the license fee varying from $5 to $10, 
except for park area sites for which there is a charge ranging 
from $1 to $4 a month. Certain other conditions are defined 
by statute. The construction of the stand or booth must con- 
form to certain specified dimensions and requirements of paint- 
ing and upkeep. Licenses are not transferable; violators of 
this provision are liable to a fine of from $50 to $500. All 
licensees must personally attend their stands during one-half 
the time each day when such stands are transacting business, 
unless prevented by illness. 


For a number of years, New York has reserved stand priv- 
ileges for handicapped groups. Although there have been blind 
news dealers for more than forty years, there has been a marked 
increase since 1923, when the blind were made the second 
preferential class, coming immediately after persons physically 
handicapped from military or naval service. It is, of course, 
difficult to say to what extent this policy is actually enforced; 
the experience of placement agents would indicate that the sub- 
terranean ways of petty politics often operate to defeat the 
purpose of the provision. 7 


The placement of sightless persons in news stands in New 
York City is undertaken by several organizations for the blind, 
each working through their own agents and by their own 
methods of procedure. While no statistics are available, it 
appears that a large number of blind men secure their stands 
on their own initiative and do not come under the supervision 
of any organization. 


A few years ago, a plan was inaugurated by which a group 
of agencies combined for the purpose of safeguarding the inter- 
ests of the blind in stand concessions. A placement committee 
composed of representatives of organizations for the blind and 
the Department of Public Welfare were to function as a 
clearing-house in the work of obtaining licenses, placement and 
follow-up. While certain local conditions made the plan im- 
practicable in New York, it is thought to have features which 
would be beneficial in other communities. New York has still 
to find the means of co-ordinating her placement activities and 
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of developing the resources of this occupation for the blind. 
Her problems are intricate and urgent. 


News Stands tn Toronto 


Toronto offers a unique example of ownership and super- 
vision in this field. The Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind sponsors 29 of the City’s 42 news stands. he Institute 
maintains a special department for this purpose through which 
it locates suitable sites, negotiates with property owners and 
City authorities and conducts a well-knit system of placement 
and supervision. In most cases, the Institute retains the owner- 
ship of equipment and selling rights; but in any case it assumes 
responsibility to the City for the proper maintenance of all 
stands operated by the blind. 


The stands are uniform in construction and equipment. 
They are enclosed weather-proof booths or kiosks of neat 
appearance, with glass show fronts and display shelves, and 
fitted with electric lights and heaters. Each stand bears the 
sign ‘“‘Sponsored by the Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind,’’—a device which serves the purpose both of advising 
the public in an unobtrusive manner that the operator is blind, 
and of giving him the backing and prestige of an organization 
known throughout the Dominion. Once a year all the stands 
are painted and reconditioned in order to ensure a uniformly 
good appearance. Visits of inspection are paid periodically and 
a check-up made with news agents and circulation managers. 
If unsatisfactory conduct or slackness in paying accounts is 
reported, an investigation is made; and, if necessary, the Insti- 
tute recommends that the permit be cancelled and arrangements 
made for installing another operator. Some such centralized 
agency of supervision is undoubtedly an important factor both 


in gaining good locations and in securing fair dealing for a 
handicapped group. 
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GHAPTER V 
STANDS IN BUILDINGS 
es concession stands conducted by the blind at the 


present time are in public administration buildings, hos- 
pitals and industrial plants. 


The type found in public buildings is what is called a news 
or cigar stand; the stock carried includes newspapers and 
periodicals, cigarettes and other tobaccos, and all kinds of 
wrapped confectionery. ‘The stand is usually located in the 
lobby or main corridor and serves both the employes and the 
general public. “—[The man best adapted to such a concession 1s 
one of prepossessing appearance and with a fair degree of edu- 
cation or business experience. It is desirable that he be able to 
meet office workers and the public on their own level and in 
a spirit of good humor. This type of stand does not ordin- 
arily require sighted assistance except for occasional help with 
the stock arrangement and accounting. In one or two instances, 
however, the volume of business has necessitated a helper. 


Hospital stands are the most recent and one of the most 
promising developments. Excellent examples are to be found 
in Cleveland, Brooklyn and in Canada. Such a stand requires 
an operator of unusually good address and appearance, and 
capable of maintaining a high standard of performance. Women 
as well as men are eligible; in a hospital specializing in women 
patients, they might even be preferable. The stock handled 
includes newspapers and periodicals, confectionery, tobaccos and 
miscellaneous articles such as toilet goods, stationery, playing 
cards, toys and the like. Sometimes ice cream and beverages 
are also carried if space permits. About the same amount of 
sighted help is needed as in a public building stand. 


Industrial stands are located in manufacturing and assembly 
plants, in packing houses, car shops and power stations. All 
types are to be found; those already described are frequent in 
plants where there is also a restaurant or cafeteria serving the 
noon meal. The most common type, however, is the lunch- 
counter and cafeteria stand serving sandwiches, pastry and 
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beverages in addition to the usual lines of confectionery and 
tobaccos. A number having space for tables serve hot dishes 
of various sorts. The most obvious requirement for factory 
stands where unwrapped food is handled is a sighted assistant. 
Very frequently, and most desirably, this is obtained from the 
operator's own family.. Employed help is uncertain; and, un- 
less the blind operator is very shrewd, his business is apt to 





A stand in a room adjoining the wards of a 
general hospital in Cleveland. 


get from under his control. Where an operator's family is 
lending help, the management and the bulk of the work some- 
times falls to the seeing members of the enterprise. 


Construction and Equipment 


The amount of space available frequently determines the type 
of stand and its construction. In office buildings, the usual 
dimensions are 4 by 8 or 10 feet; in factories they are seldom 
more than 6 by 10 or 12—except where hot dishes are served; 
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and in hospitals, space is usually at a premium. The con- 
struction of counters, shelves and racks so as to contain the 
necessary stock within such limitations often calls for no end 
of ingenuity; and frequently it is difficult to convince manage- 
ments of its feasibility. 


Whatever the style of construction decided upon, the first 
essential is that its appearance should be in keeping with the 
building. This holds especially for office buildings and hos- 
pital stands where an ungainly or ill-kept set-up creates an 
unfavorable impression. In drawing up specifications for a 
stand, one should, of course, bear in mind the specific lines of 
stock to be handled so as to utilize the space most effectively. 
To combine a compact arrangement of stock with the necessary 
qualities of display is no easy matter. If it is possible, the booth 
or enclosure should be of the locked variety; this obviates 
having to stow articles away at night and rearrange them in 
the morning, and is a protection against petty thefts. It is 
also well to have some sort of a device whereby customers 
are prevented from walking behind the counter, disarranging 
articles, or perhaps inadvertently walking off with them. A 
number of stands seen by the investigator, especially those in 
factories, are deficient in facilities for displaying stock. In the 
booth type, this can be remedied by having more of the wall 
surface of glass; or, if this is impracticable, a glassed-in_ section 
under the counter with shelves will help. A further admoni- 
tion we have received from operators is to remember that there 
must be some facilities for storage and for the temporary dis- 
posal of waste. 


The usual equipment for stands of the package goods type 
consists merely of a counter, one or more show cases, a wall 
rack for cigarettes, some arrangement for holding magazines, 
and a cash drawer or register. If ice cream and soft drinks are 
carried, a bottle cooler and refrigerator are, of course, necessary. 
The lunch counter and cafeteria require the usual restaurant 
equipment of coffee urns, hot plates, steam tables, etc. 


Placement agents have discovered many economies which 
may be effected in installing equipment. Refrigerators, for 
instance, are frequently furnished free of charge on the condi- 
tion of a certain amount of purchase per compartment per 
month; or may be bought outright by paying a slightly higher 
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rate for merchandise until the cost is covered. This is also. 
true of ‘‘pop coolers,’’ candy and nut vending machines, sand- 
wich containers, and the like. 


In an office building or hospital, where it is imperative that 
a stand be presentable, equipment should be selected which will 
best help the operator to keep order. A magazine rack of the 
type shown on page 25 has a neater appearance than the 
clothes-line variety so frequently met with. A candy rack such 
as one sees in drug and confectionery stores makes a better 
looking display than soiled, half empty cartons, gives a more 
compact stock arrangement, and also enables the operator to 
locate articles more easily. There should be enough glass cases 
to contain all unwrapped articles of food. 


The cost of installation and stocking varies with the type 
of stand and equipment necessary. Office building and hos- 
pital stands usually require an investment of from $125 to 
$300, plus a stock of about the same amount. Factory stands 
of the lunch-counter type involve an expenditure of from $200 
to $300 for equipment and around $250 for stock. In cafe- 
terias, such as the one shown on page 63, equipment is from 
$1,500 to $3,000. Very often the managements of industrial 
concerns have enclosed the space conceded and set up shelves. 
Unless one is very sure of one’s clients and the earning capacity 
of the stand, it is advisable to start with as simple equipment 
as possible and add or replace as the business warrants. There 
should also be a minimum initial outlay for stock, as there is 
no foretelling customers’ demands and idiosyncrasies. 


Concerning Operation 


‘To what extent and in what types of stand concessions a 
blind person can function without sighted assistance is an open 
question. In the newspaper-tobacco-confectionery variety of 
stand, the average operator requires only occasional help in 
stock arrangement and accounts. He can manage articles of 
food such as ice cream bricks, sandwiches, cakes and soft drinks. 
Coffee may also be negotiated with the help of the customer; 
cr quite independently if an automatic urn is used which regu- 
lates the amount of cream and coffee drawn for each cup. A 
blind operator in these circumstances must, of course, have 
absolute system and cleanliness, and be able to keep his cus- — 
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tomers within bounds. If he undertakes more than he can 
reasonably do, the morale of the stand is impaired by customers 
waiting upon themselves, littering the place with empty bottles 
and papers and confusing the stock arrangement. If unwrapped 
food is handled, such as the lunch counter or cafeteria calls 
for, sighted help is imperative; the amount and quality depends 
upon the skill of the operator and the standards of the clientele. 
The average factory worker is not so fastidious, perhaps, as 
members of a hospital staff; on the other hand, the former 
demand more in the way of quick service. 


The most satisfactory help a blind operator can have is that 
of some member of his family, who has a permanent interest 
in the enterprise. [he factory lunch-counter type of stand offers 
an excellent opportunity for a blind man and a sighted wife. 
A number of successful businesses have been built up by such 
a combination. In a Cleveland placement, for instance, a blind 
client and his wife were originally established in a small light- 
lunch stand adjoining a factory workroom; it was so popular 
and found such favor with the management that some basement 
rooms were put at their disposal, and they now operate a 
completely equipped cafeteria, which is patronized by the staff 
as well as by plant employes. 


The Canadian National Institute for the Blind has estab- 
lished several cafeterias in industrial plants doing business of 
a volume which calls for as many as four sighted assistants. 
Obviously, such an undertaking requires a person of real execu- 
tive ability. “To quote the Placement Officer of the C. N. I. B.: 


“The work of organization and the direction of 
assistants, the planning of tomorrow's menu, the 
elimination of waste, and catering to the peculiar 
tastes of many people will give any operator ample 
scope for his ability We are convinced that this type 
of stand should not be operated by anyone who has 
not within his family sighted assistants who will co- 
operate to the full and give him service which has as 
a background something more than payroll interest. 
Obviously, there are not many of our cases who can 
be given such opportunity. However, for the proper 
individual, the factory cafeteria offers one of the best 
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solutions, and will bring to the operator a larger 
income than he may have earned prior to the loss 
of sight.” 


Successful Ventures 


The following brief descriptions of concession stands are 
selected because they have typical rather than unusual char- 
acteristics. Facts concerning space dimensions, cost of equip- 
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A factory lunch-counter stand in Toronto. 


ment, gross sales, etc., may be of guidance to placement agents 
in making similar installations. 


An example of what can be done in a limited space is shown 
by a stand in a general hospital of 300 beds. The operator is 
a man in middle life; an accountant before losing his sight 
three years ago. The stand is located in the main entrance of 
a hospital beween two sets of outside doors. On account of 
draughts, space is enclosed in the form of a booth, 30 inches 
deep by 6 feet long. It contains 30 feet of shelving, a 4-foot 
magazine rack, let-down seat, electric heater and fan, plus the 
operator. Three hundred dollars worth of stock is carried, con- 
sisting of 200 items. Sales average $600 to $700 a month 
(estimated net profit of 20 per cent.) 
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A stand in the rotunda of a 500-bed general hospital. The 
operator is a man of sixty, formerly a bank teller. Only other 
occupation since losing sight ten years ago was leather work 
carried on at home. His stand occupies a space of 6 by 10 
feet. Stock consists of newspapers, periodicals and the usual 
line of tobaccos and confectionery. A show case, wall case and 
magazine rack, costing $175, make up the equipment. A 
sighted boy is employed to deliver papers through the hospital 
and to check invoices of stock. Sales average $800 to $900 a 
month (20 per cent net profit.) 


A stand located at the entrance gate to railroad car shops, 
employing 1,250 men. Operator is 35 years of age, blinded 
five years ago in a coal mine. Only other occupation has been 
home basketry. Space occupied by stand is 8 by 12 feet; and 
is so constructed that customers may come in one door, pro- 
ceed along the counter, and go out by another door. Stock 
consists of package goods, ice cream and soft drinks. Accessible 
to employes only in morning, noon and evening. Gross sales 
around $675 a month (net profit of 20 per cent.) 


A lunch-counter stand, serving sandwiches, pastry and bever- 
ages in a manufacturing plant of 300 employes. Space is 6 
by 8 feet; a full-time sighted assistant is employed at $18 a 
week, who prepares food, serves tea and coffee, etc. Sales average 
$900 a month, an approximate gross profit of 35 per cent. 
Operator is fifty-five years of age, was formerly a wholesale 
drygoods salesman. Only other occupation since losing sight 
was home leather work. 


_A stand adjoining the loading dock of a meat packing house; 
accessible to 400 employes morning, noon and evening and to 
office staff throughout day. Space occupied is 6 by 13 feet. 
Commodities sold are sandwiches, pastry and beverages, in 
addition to the dry lines. Company operates a cafeteria which 
detracts somewhat from sales. Even so, stand yields gross sales 
of $650 per month (estimated net profit of 35 per cent.) 
Operator is forty-eight years old, has light perception; until 
two years ago when sight failed, was employed as a steward 
on an ocean liner. 


A concession supervised by a committee of the local Lions 
Club, who call twice a week, is in a detached building in a 
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plant of 600 employes. The operator is twenty-two years old; 
a graduate of a school for the blind. Stand has lunch-counter 
equipment costing $350. Serves package goods, sandwiches and 
beverages, morning, noon and evening. Sales approximate $600 
a month (estimated net profit of 20 per cent.) 


A news and cigar stand in the lobby of a county court 
‘house, operated by a graduate of a school for the blind. Pre- 
vious occupation was canvassing. ‘The stand caters to 300 em- 
ployes and to the general public (4,000 to 6,000 persons enter 
the building daily.) “The equipment, costing about $400, con- 
sists of two plate glass floor cases, 2 by 6 feet; a tobacco wall 
case, 5 by 7 feet; and two magazine racks, 4 by 7 feet. The 
floor space occupied is 72 square feet. The stand is open 44 
hours a week and yields an average net weekly profit of $45. 
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CHAPTER VI 
MERCHANDISING AND PROFITS 


HE most vulnerable point in stand concessions as oper- 

ated by the blind is in the matter of merchandising and 

business method and organization. Too often the super- 
visory agency or the concessionaires themselves have given in- 
sufficient study to this fundamental aspect of the undertaking 
with the result that the stands yield only a small percentage 
of their potential income. Sometimes there is the failure to 
recognize the fact that a blind person must meet competition 
in the same way as the seeing. The general public is not a 
discriminator of persons. In order to meet competition, the 
sightless operator should acquaint himself with the ‘“‘tricks of 
the trade’; he should be as intelligent about stock, prices, 
methods of buying, selling technique as his seeing competitor. 


Methods of Buying 


Buying is frequently as important as selling. In stand con- 
cessions where the stock usually consists of standardized articles 
which sell themselves, it is of crucial importance. Yet many 
operators are at sea on just this point. We have met with wide 
variations. in cost prices paid for certain articles within a given 
community. Prices paid for wrapped bar candy (24 to a box), 
for instance, range from 65 to 90 cents in one city visited. The 
discrepancy was partly due to the fact that some men were 
buying in small quantities from jobbers, and others in case 
lots direct from wholesalers; also, some were taking advantage 
of discounts for cash purchases or for ten or thirty-day credit, 
which knocks off 5 to 8 cents on a box of candy. When it 
is impossible for an operator to buy in sufficient quantity to 
get on a wholesaler’s list, he should discriminate among the 
jobbers who solicit his trade: their prices as well as the quality 
of their wares will often bear scrutiny. Some jobbers fre- 
quently quote prices lower than the wholesaler when they have 
a surplus of stock; an operator buying through such channels, 
however, needs to be on guard lest he receive inferior goods. 
Also, many jobbers offering cut-rate prices cannot be depended 
upon for deliveries. 
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Purchase costs also depend upon the method of payment. 
Cash purchasing or the ten or thirty-day discounting of bills 
is usual among stand operators. Some organizations advise 
strongly against buying on a thirty or even a ten-day credit 
basis, as there is often confusion -in securing discounts and 
making returns of unsold merchandise. If for no other reason, 
cash purchasing is often desirable in that it requires a minimum 
amount of bookkeeping. One state reports a cash-and-carry sys- 
tem whereby wholesale supply stores for cigars, cigarettes and 
candy give special discounts for goods purchased over the 
counter, thus eliminating salesmen’s commissions and delivery 
charges. 


Some sponsoring organizations secure special prices or dis- 
counts on both equipment and stock. One agency, by buying 
equipment for a number of stands from one well-disposed 
manufacturer, secured a 20 per cent discount. Where the agency 
is not itself responsible for equipment, it might undertake to 
investigate and select wholesalers giving the most favorable 
terms, so that individual operators could buy to the best ad- 
vantage. A similar selection of merchandise dealers would be 
of great service to a blind operator. Buying methods must, of 
course, vary from one locality to another; no two will be 
found with the same facilities. Every placement officer must, 
therefore, make his own investigation of wholesalers and 
jobbers. 


To what extent an organization is justified in seeking special 
prices or discount rates for their blind clients is a matter of 
policy and specific needs. One placement officer has this to say: 


“If an operator develops an income of over $100 
a month in the ordinary course of business, I am 
more inclined to let him buy on the same basis as 
does any sighted concessionaire. I do not want to 
stress the idea of special consideration just because 
the operator is blind, but would rather have him 
function as nearly as possible on a normal, business 
basis: 


Centralized Purchasing 


One method of effecting economies in the cost of operation 
which is suggested is that a group of concessionaires in a given 
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location combine to employ a purchasing agent, buy in case 
lots, and so obtain bottom prices. 


A central purchasing department might also be maintained 
by a supervisory agency having a sufficient number of stands 
in any one community to warrant the overhead expense of 
personnel, warehouse and delivery costs. This plan seems 
feasible to a number of placement agents provided that the 
stands are fairly uniform in the lines of stock carried, and the 
territory to be served is not too large. The stumbling block 
to such a scheme lies, of course, in the fact that the expenses 
of storage and distribution might eat up the narrow margin 
of profit. Some organizations, however, having extra space in 
workshops or salesrooms, which could be used for storage, 
might find this a possible arrangement. One agency which 
does the buying for a line of concessions has found that manu- 
facturers will give jobbers’ prices and deliver directly to the 
individual stands. Group orders would undoubtedly result 
in a better quality and lower prices than is possible by indi- 
vidual purchase. 


Stock and Profits 


The most profitable lines of stock for our concessions are 
standardized articles which consumers purchase most frequently, 
which sell themselves and require little service, and which have 
a high turnover. Experience shows that articles of food such 
as wrapped confectionery, bottled goods, ice cream, sandwiches 
and pastry yield the highest per cent of profit. Cigarettes, 
cigars and tobaccos come second. Miscellaneous goods such as 
clothing, toilet articles, toys and novelties of various sorts, 
such as are frequently sold in hospital and factory stands, 
are often of doubtful value. Their turnover is low; they are 
bulky and therefore consume a disproportionate amount of 
space. Standardized products and a quick turnover seem to be 
the key to successful stocking. 


Percentage gross profits on the various lines of stock most 
commonly carried are as follows: newspapers and periodicals, 
25 to 30 per cent; tobaccos, 15 to 20 per cent; wrapped con- 
fectionery, ice cream and bottled goods, 40 to 60 per cent; 
other lunch-counter items, 50 to 75 per cent. Combining all 
these lines, it is estimated that an average stand will yield a 
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net profit of 30 to 35 per cent on gross sales. It is impossible 
in this study to give any accurate report of earnings. In the 
first place, most operators were found to be reticent on the 
subject or else deliberately misrepresented the facts. This is 
especially true in states having pension laws. Then, also, profits 
range so widely, according to the type of stand, location, size 
of community and ability of operator, that it seemed unprofit- 
able to attempt an income analysis. “Wo placement officers, 
who have considerable experience in stand operation and who 
keep very closely in touch with their men, were able to give 





Refreshment stand at the time office of a 
railway workshop in Vancouver. 


estimates which we believe approximate actual figures. We pass 
them on for what they are worth. 


Of 18 factory and public building placements made by Mr. 
Patrick O'Neil of the New York State Commission for the 
Blind, he estimates that 5 averaged less than $100 a month; 
6 between $100 and $150; 4 between $150 and $200; and 
3 over $200: giving a median net income of $125 a month. 
Of 17 placements in factory and hospital buildings made by 
Mr. Joseph Clunk of the Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind, it is estimated that 1 made less than $100 a month: 
6 between $100 and $150; 5 between $150 and $200; and 
5 over $200: in this case yielding a median net profit of $150 
a month. 
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Earnings are reported from news stands from $6 to $65 a 
week. In small communities the average is probably $10 to 
$15 a week; in the less favorable locations in large cities, we 
may estimate $20 to $25; and in the good business districts 
$25.to $40. 


Making the Business Pay 


Some of our operators have discovered various devices and 
side-lines which will help to augment the income from their 
stands. A number of hospital concessionaires have the privilege 
of vending newspapers and periodicals through the wards at 
certain hours of the day. If an operator has partial sight, he 
manages this independently; otherwise, a part-time assistant 1s 
employed. Net profits reported from ward vending range from 
$10 to $18 a week. One hospital operator, whose stand adjoins 
the wards, runs a circulating library which is patronized by 
convalescent patients and nurses. A postage stamp machine and 
stationery are also found to be accommodations which help 
to attract patronage. In another hospital stand, orders are taken 
for flowers and placed with the local florist on a commission 
basis. Still another enterprising operator has recently insti- 
tuted a taxi cab service. A telephone extension has been in- 
stalled and arrangements made with taxi companies for com- 
missions on orders. In some hospitals this should prove a 
very profitable side-line. 


Factory concessions offer a number of opportunities for sup- 
plementing income. Where an operator has partial sight or 
else employs a sighted helper, vending confectionery and bever- 
ages through the plant at stated periods (usually mid-morning 
and mid-afternoon) is found very profitable. It is not always 
possible, however, to obtain permission from the management. 
Taking orders for coal and for boxed candy at holiday seasons 
are other possibilities. Although we have no instance of the 
sort, a laundry ‘“‘depot’’ service might be worth while in a 
factory, especially where there are a considerable number of 
unmarried men. In one case, where the stand is restricted to 
morning, noon and evening trade, the operator has obtained 
work in the plant, piece-rate assembling and wrapping, which 
adds $6 to $8 a week to his stand earnings. | 


Other subsidiary occupations are suggested for the part-time 
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stand. Selling magazine subscriptions or insurance (either life 
or fire and casualty lines) might be undertaken by operators 
with the necessary personal qualifications and ability.* 


In stands restricted to hours, such as are frequent in manu- 
facturing plants, an operator may have considerable idle time 
on his hands. If he has partial vision or a sighted assistant, 
it is suggested that this time might be employed by running 
a line of vending machines. A number of blind men, working 
on a full-time basis, are meeting with success in this occupation; 
it may be that in some instances it could be combined with 
stand concessions. 


The machines are of the nickel or penny variety and dis- 
pense gum, candy and peanuts. They are located in factories, 
garages, lobbies of office and public buildings, ferry or railway 
stations, or in any place where people frequently pass or loiter. 
There are numerous vending machines on the market, informa- 
tion of which may be had through the trade journal ‘The 
Automatic Age.’+ Slight differences in cost or rental prices, 
servicing, protection against slugs, etc. are matters to consider 
before installing. Some of the better known manufacturers 
lease their machines under territorial contracts; one may be 
somewhat restricted, therefore, in the choice of make or location. 


The cost of candy venders is from $8 to $9.50 each, or 
rent for 60 cents a month; gum and peanut machines cost 
slightly less. When bought in lots of 100, considerably better 
prices may be secured. It is also possible to buy used machines; 
one of our large-scale operators, however, advises against this, 
as they are apt to be out-of-date and have no repair service. 
Operating costs vary according to location and the amount of 
servicing required. A sighted helper is necessary; and if the 
volume of business warrants it, a car may also be required. Net 
profits as reported by blind operators range from $1.50 to $4 
a month per machine. 


*The Review of Reviews Corporation (55 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City) has a “Braille Division’’ for the purpose of organizing and instructing 
blind agents. Helpful information may be obtained by addressing Mr. 
Leopold Dubov, the Director of the Division. 

Information concerning insurance selling may be obtained in ‘‘Insurance 
Underwriting: A Study of the Business in Its Relation to Blind Agents,’’ 
published by the American Foundation for the Blind. 

+Published by Lightner Publishing Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
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Accounting 


The method of bookkeeping employed by the majority of 
stand operators is of a very elementary sort; indeed, in some 
cases, it is notable for its absence. Cash in pocket is the only 
evidence as to the financial status of the business. Needless to 
say, such operators never know where they stand; there is 
the utmost confusion in checking invoices of stock, in making 
returns, paying and discounting of bills, and in budgeting 
revenue. [he inexperienced operator, minus accounts, very 
often fails to distinguish between sales and profits. Accustomed 
as he frequently is to a small weekly wage or subsidy, he 
suddenly finds himself in possession of comparatively large sums 
of money, on which he draws freely, not realizing that from 
65 to 80 per cent of the cash received over the counter actually 
belongs to his creditors. The result of this blissful ignorance 
is that the original capital stock is often reduced to a dangerous 
level and no provision is made for future expansion. 


Some organizations, in advancing money for stock invest- 
ment, stipulate that they be reimbursed by a certain definite 
percentage of monthly gross receipts. Such an agreement in 
itself requires an adequate and accurately kept system of 
accounting. 


‘The nature of the bookkeeping system will, of course, depend 
upon the size and complexity of the business. In most instances, 
a daily record of receipts and disbursements, a file for creditors’ 
accounts and a simple monthly balance sheet together with a 
periodic checking-up on inventory will answer the purpose. 
With the aid of a cash register to record sales, it is possible 
for a blind operator to keep track of the major part of his 
transactions in Braille; indeed, a number do everything except 
to check invoices and to draw cheques. 


For the refreshment or lunch-counter type of stand handling 
foods and beverages in addition to package goods, a simple 
double-entry system of books is recommended. This ordinarily 
consists of a cash book and a general ledger. A form of cash 
book which will meet the requirements of the majority of 
stand operators, gives itemized accounts of daily sales and ex- 
penditures together with a record of bank deposits and cheques 
issued. ‘Ihe ledger shows assets and liabilities such as cash, 
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bank, purchases, sales, discount, general expense, proprietor’s 
drawing account, profit and loss, etc., as well as accounts with 
creditors and customers. ‘[otals should be posted each day from 
the cash book to the ledger and a trial balance taken once a 
month. Invoices may be kept in a separate book or entered 
directly upon the individual ledger accounts. In order to deter- 
mine what percentage of profits is derived from the various 
lines of stock, it may be well to have controlling accounts in 
the general ledger by which purchases and sales are divided into 
such accounts as candy, tobaccos, newspapers, sandwiches, 
beverages, etc. Such an analysis of cash receipts, item by item, 
enables an operator at the end of the month to know precisely 
in what department of his business he is making or losing 
money; where he should curtail and where build up. 
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CHAPTER VII 
PLACEMENT AND SUPERVISION 


STAND concession program for a supervisory agency 
involves three outstanding functions: to determine the 
relationship of the organization with the operator, with 

the grantor, and the specific tasks of training and supervision 
to be undertaken. The solution of these problems may, in 
some cases, depend upon an inherent policy of the organization 
governing all its work; or it may rest upon the exigencies of 
funds or personnel. The following analysis of concession place- 
ment represents the combined experience of several associations 
for the blind over a period of years. 


We are chiefly concerned in this study with stand operators 
who, because of their handicap, need either financial assistance 
or supervision in order to carry on successfully. Anything else 
we have considered as an independent business and not within 
our present scope. | 


Whatever the nature of the help given, it must be such as 
to safeguard the initiative and self-respect of the operator. We 
have found the majority of men and women engaged in this 
work of an independent and self-reliant type. Any plan aiming 
to further their interests, therefore, should give these qualities 
consideration. Supervision need not in any way reflect upon 
the ability of an operator. The competition and complexity 
of modern business organization everywhere calls for centralized 
‘management and control. The point, we believe, to be em- 
_phasized in the supervision of stand concessions is that there 
‘should be a definite business agreement with the operator, which 
covers all phases of the relationship and which he understands 
and accepts. In order to ensure impartiality and permanence 
in policy, such agreements should represent the considered policy 
of the agency itself, and not be left to the discretion of any 
one placement officer, however capable he may be. 


Organization Ownership 


Experience varies widely as to concession and equipment 
ownership. Sometimes the organization has acted only in an 
advisory capacity, and helped to make contacts and ensure in- 
stallation; the operator has himself financed equipment and 
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stock and carried full responsibility for the concession. In the 
majority of cases, however, the. organization has taken the 
active part in securing the concession, and either out of its own 
funds or through the assistance of other agencies, has financed 
the undertaking, usually with the understanding that it be 
reimbursed as soon as profits permitted. 


It is apparently unsafe to predict repayment of loans— 
whether or not variations in this respect are due to the in- 





A cigar stand in the lobby of a municipal building 
in Rochester, New York. 


scrutable ways of stand operators or to the degree of persistence 
and persuasion on the part of the organization. One fortunate 
agency reports that “‘purchase of stock and equipment in most 
cases has been financed by a loan from the Society, with the - 
understanding that repayment is to be made weekly as soon as 
the income makes it possible. Usually the loan has been repaid.”’ 
Another representative agency regrets to say that ‘‘the expecta- 
tion is not good that such loans will be repaid.”’ 
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The obstacles attending loans or re-purchase arrangements 
have led a number of organizations to adopt the policy of 
permanent ownership of the stands and their equipment. Be- 
sides eliminating all the complications of pro-rating the repay- 
ments according to profits and making collections, ownership 
enables the organization to remove an unsatisfactory operator, 
and so, perhaps, save a concession which would otherwise have 
been permanently closed to the blind. 


Ownership also has its worries. “The astounding rate at 
which equipment depreciates; the frequency of calls for repairs, 
additions and replacements have deterred some organizations 
from undertaking the responsibility. [he solution, perhaps, 
has been found by the Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind in its policy of owning only permanent equipment such 
as counters, show cases, racks, shelving, electric light and heat 
fixtures and plumbing. _Non-permanent articles upon which 
depreciation is high, such as coffee urns, hot plates, ice boxes, 
dishes and the like are bought by the operator; or, if originally 
owned by the Organization, given to him on a re-purchase 
basis. “his arrangement, in that it places the burden of proper 
use and upkeep upon the operator, probably makes for greater 
economy. 


The rental of equipment is another possibility in the way of 
organization ownership. Nothing definite, however, has yet 
been evolved in this connection. In order to make such a system 
wotkable, rates would have to be adjusted on the basis both 
of cost of equipment and earning capacity of the stand. One 
organization is now considering the proposition, and it is to 
be hoped that they will devise a practicable method. The psy- 
chological effect upon the operator of having his stand pay 
its own way recommends this type of management. 


Agreement with Operators 


In addition to a definite understanding on the matter of the 
ownership of selling rights and equipment, there should be 
agreement as to certain other mutual obligations. It should be 
decided, for instance, what hours the stand is to be open for 
business, the lines of stock to be carried, the kind and amount 
of sighted assistance, what supervision the organization is to 
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exercise over accounts, and the terms of transfer or closing a 
concession. 


The details which constitute a formal agreement between 
operators and an organization owning selling rights and equip- 
ment are suggested by the form of agreement used by the 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind, to be found in the 
Appendix. Form II of the agreement in use by this Organiza- 
tion stipulates conditions of operation other than the use of 
equipment. One paragraph merits special attention: 


“TI furthermore agree to submit accounts show- 
ing the status of my business to members of an 
advisory committee to be selected by the General Sec- 
retary of the Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind for the purpose of exercising oversight of my 
business.” 


We suggest that an advisory committee made up of a group 
of business men—such, perhaps, as the Lions Club—as well 
as representatives both of the supervisory agency and of the 
stand operators, will be a useful adjunct in stand operation. 
Such a committee might function, not only to supervise accounts 
but to make contacts with concession grantors, to advise as to 
general policy and method, and also to review cases of adjust- 
ment or complaint which may come up from time to time. 
The decision of a group who apply themseives intensively to 
the study of stand operation will relieve placement agents of 
unnecessary responsibility; and will also, we believe, appeal to 
stand operators as a more equitable business relationship. 

Agreements between operators and supervisory agencies 
would, in our judgment, be strengthened by specific mention 
of the responsibilities which the organization itself intends to 
assume for the operater,—that is to say, what it is prepared 
to do in the way of training, supervision, negotiating with 
grantors, dealers and the like. In other words, both parties to 
the agreement should have a definite understanding of the obli- 
gations undertaken by either side. 


Agreement with Grantors 


There is also the grantor of the concession to consider. For 
all practical purposes he is a party to the concession; for, 
though he does not share in the profits, it is only with his 
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consent that the business exists. The first thing, therefore, in 
establishing a stand is to arrive at a definite agreement with 
the management of the factory, hospital or office building; or, 
in the case of street news stands, with the newspaper publishers 
and licensing bureaus. Lack of definiteness and mutual under- 
standing places the enterprise upon an insecure foundation. An 
example of a written agreement between a supervisory agency 
and the grantor is again instanced in the case of the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind, whose agreement with con- 
cession grantors is also to be found in the Appendix. 





An ex-service man with two sighted assistants 
operates this factory canteen in Toronto. 


In some cases, we are told that a placement agent has been 
under such pressure to secure the concession that he has failed 
to negotiate the precise conditions of operating it. This policy 
is open to question. It usually proves better to make haste 
slowly, to take the time and patience necessary to establish the 
business on a sound foundation at the very beginning. In 
some cities where groups of business men, such as members of 
the Lions or Kiwanis clubs, are interested in stand concessions 
for the blind, it should be easier to effect business agreements. 
Their backing of a blind operator should encourage other busi- 
ness men to place the undertaking upon a thoroughgoing busi- 
ness basis. 
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Whether or not it seems wise to broach the matter of a 
written agreement or contract, a letter to the grantor setting 
forth the understanding arrived at should always follow the 
interview. Care also should be taken that the terms of opera- 
tion are made clear to everyone in an administrative capacity 
with whom the operator will have to deal. We have a case 
in mind where an amiable president of a manufacturing con- 
cern agreed to a stand concession without consulting his super- 
intendent. When it came to installation, the placement agent 
met with active opposition from this source; and as a result 
the whole scheme fell through. It seems important, therefore, 
to make an agreement which 1s acceptable to the subordinate 
members as well as to the chief executive of the organization. 


FUNCTIONS OF STAND PLACEMENT 


The scope of the supervisory agency's responsibility, as re- 
vealed in this study, is of many kinds and degrees. In its 
simplest form, it is an informal sponsoring of the undertaking 
combined sometimes with a loan to cover equipment and stock- 
ing, and followed by occasional visits. In its more intensive 
development, it provides for a fairly elaborate system of in- 
vestigation, ownership and follow-up. This latter involves 
interviewing and evaluating the client; investigating possibili- 
ties of stand locations; negotiating selling rights; buying equip- 
ment and installing the operator; and, finally, giving the nec- 
essary training and supervision. 


Investigation and Installation 


After a knowledge is obtained of the client’s abilities and 
needs, comes the task of investigating stand opportunities and 
obtaining selling rights. Location and clientele must be exam- 
ined to determine earning capacity, stands must be selected of 
a type to fit the qualifications of individual prospective oper- 
ators, and employers or grantors must be persuaded of the 
desirability of ceding the concession. These functions of a 
placement officer are discussed in the chapter ‘‘Securing the 
Concession.” 


The job of actually establishing a stand may involve con- 
siderable detail. Relatives or friends may, of course, lend a 
hand; but many types of business require the attention of a 
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person with definite experience in stand operation. The con- 
struction of the stand or booth is in itself a matter of moment. 
Specifications for dimensions and design should be drawn up 
with an eye to the exact purpose to be served. Such items as 
shelving, counters, racks, show cases, storage space, electrical 
and gas fixtures require considerable thought if economy in 
buying and efficiency in operation are to be secured. In this 
connection it may be well to point out that there should be 
some relation between the cost and equipment of a stand to 





One of the cafeteria concesstons sponsored by the 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind. 


its probable earning power. We have encountered some in- 
stances of expensive so-called ‘‘model stands’’ doing a mediocre 
business, while good locations under the management of oper- 
ators of ability are retarded because of inadequate equipment. 


‘The initial arrangement of stock is an extremely important 
aspect of installation, and experience indicates that it should 
be supervised by a seeing person. Where arrangement has been 
left to a blind operator or agent, we have found a tendency 
to dispose of wares to suit the personal eccentricities of the 
operator, and without regard to the convenience of customers 
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or the appearance of the stand. As one blind placement officer 
reports: 


“We find it absolutely necessary to have on our 
staff a sighted worker who can assist the blind person 
during the first days of operation in installing what- 
ever system and method the particular location calls 
for. This sighted staff man also checks up each oper- 
ator at regular intervals and advises in his stock ar- 
rangement. ... We also. find that grantors are more 
willing to give us concession rights when they know 
that a sighted person will supervise operation. We 
consider this merely insurance against failure.’’* 


Other functions of installation are frequently the introduc- 
ing of operators to wholesalers or jobbers, to the management; 
or, in the case of newspaper stands, to circulation managers or 
district route men. ‘There are also the intricacies of establishing 
credit relations, receiving and listing merchandise, and keeping 
accounts. Finally, we suggest that some operators who are not 
of a systematic nature, or who lack business experience, will 
be helped by the drawing-up of a daily schedule of duties which 
they may follow until they are thoroughly familiar with the 
details of the business. : i 


Knowledge of Client 


It should be obvious that vocational counseling and place- 
ment presupposes a thorough knowledge of the person seeking 
adjustment,—not only of the objective facts of his occupational 
background, marital status, physical and mental condition, but 
also an insight into his interests and aptitudes. This is, of 
course, true of all placement work; but it is, perhaps, of especial 
importance in the vocational adjustment of handicapped per- 
sons. A number of placement agents interviewed in this study 
have found that such an analysis called for not one but many 
interviews with the client, very often with members of his 
family, and sometimes with former employers or associates. 
It entails the obtaining or checking-up on medical records. As 
one investigator of employment for the handicapped points out: 


“Medical diagnosis, not only as to the applicant’s 


*Letter from Mr. Joseph Clunk, Canadian National Institute for the Blind. 
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special disability, but as to his general mental and 
physical condition, is the first essential to proper 
placement. To obtain this evidence and the interpre- 
tation of it from the point of view of his ability to 
endure work without injury to himself, means the 
closest kind of co-operation between placement agen- 
cies and hospitals, clinics, sanatoriums and private 
physicians.’’* 


Where the client’s initiative or morale has been undermined, 
a process of personality as well as vocational rehabilitation may 
also be necessary. We call attention to this aspect of vocational 
counseling because our analysis of the functions of a placement 
agent may appear to lay too much emphasis upon the re- 
sponsibilities to be assumed by the agency. A comprehensive 
knowledge of the client’s history and needs may reveal that 
he requires nothing more than advice on self-placement. When 
this is the case, nothing more should be given. The supreme 
end to be served in vocational readjustment is to help a person 
to help himself. Any procedure which detracts from his initia- 
tive or self-direction is basically wrong. As Karl de Schweinitz 
in his ‘“The Art of Helping People out of Trouble’ remarks: 


“We can make our assistance stimulating or we 
can make it enervating in proportion as we look for 
strength or invite weakness. ‘There is nothing more 
difficult in the art of helping than this, for one 
must maintain a nice balance between doing every- 
thing and doing nothing, varying the weight of 
responsibility according to the strength of the indi- 
vidual who is being helped.”’ 


Follow-up 


The majority of unsuccessful stand placements seem to be 
due to insufficient follow-up. Sometimes it has been the policy 
of the organization to relinquish responsibility as soon as the 
operator has been installed and appears to be managing well 
on his own. When this is true, it would seem only fair to 
the grantor and to the operator to have a definite understanding 
to this effect at the very beginning; otherwise, the grantor is 


*““Securing Employment for the Handicapped’’ by Mary La Dame, Welfare 
Council of New York City, 1927. 
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justified in expecting that the organization will assume full 
responsibility for the efficient management of the stand. When 
it does not do so, he is very apt to weary of the problem and 
close the concession to the blind. One placement officer reports 
as follows: 


““We are satisfied from our experience that all 
placements must be carefully watched at all times, 
regardless of how long the operator has been engaged 
at his job. In fact, the longer he has been at work, 
the more supervision he needs, for there is more 
chance of changes in operation or lessening of enthu- 
siasm and energy. ... [he employer or grantor must 
be relieved of all responsibility for inefficiency and 
replacement.” 


Supervision should not, of course, be merely a negative 
checking-up to determine if the operator is carrying out the 
original terms of installation; it should be a progressive, ad- 
visory service. The placement agent should be considered as 
a visiting consultant, whose contacts with a number of stands 
and conditions of operation give him experience which may 
be utilized for improving technique and developing the busi- 
ness. As a stand progresses, he should be able to advise in 
such matters as how most effectively to merchandise, to make 
the best use of space and equipment, and to promote sales. 
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GONGCEUSION 
| | 'HE results of our survey indicate that stand concessions 


as an occupation for the blind merit further exploration 

and development. Due to the increasing difficulty of 
industrial placement and the low level of compensation obtain- 
ing, small business enterprises of this nature may well be an 
encouraging alternative. As standards of selection and super- 
vision improve, desirable concessions are more easily secured. 
Earnings, as reported by placement agents, are considerably 
higher than hold for the majority of jobs in industry. An 
analysis of occupations made by the Foundation shows median 
earnings of $87 a month for male factory workers; whereas 
median earnings reported in this survey range from $125 to 
$150 a month. From the point of view of remuneration, there- 
fore, a concession business frequently offers an inducement. 


Apart from the difficulty of obtaining jobs in industry, they 
are not suitable for certain types of blind persons. A man, 
for instance, who before loss of sight was engaged in business 
or accustomed to a higher standard of living than an industrial 
occupation affords, will chafe under such a placement. Again, 
there is the type of person whose temperamental eccentricities 
prevent his adjustment in industry: he likes to be his own boss, 
to plan and direct his own business. “The initiative and self- 
assertion which would perhaps militate against him in factory 
employment may often be turned to positive account in a 
business undertaking. 


A kind of concession placement which has sometimes been 
made in the past and which scientific practice of the present 
tends to discourage is that of the unemployable,—persons who 
have disqualifying physical, mental or moral limitations such 
as would ordinarily consign them to the economic scrap-heap. 
Such problems, we believe, should be considered as therapeutic 
and dealt with by specialized social or health agencies. ‘To place 
such individuals in concessions suitable for normally fit blind 
persons robs the entire field of its chance of development. Like 
Gresham's law, the bad currency tends to drive out the good. 
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Reviewing the experiences which have been pooled in this 
survey, the following factors seem to emerge as conditioning 
future progress. More intensive study should be given to the 
fundamental principles of merchandising if concessions oper- 
ated by the blind are to meet sighted competition. Placement 
should be preceded by a definite process of vocational counseling 
and selection undertaken by persons of: specialized training. 
Selection in this, as in every occupation, should be based upon 
the ability to meet the requirements of the job. This is im- 
portant not only to insure that blind applicants find the occu- 
pations for which they are best fitted, but also to safeguard 
the concessions themselves. For most operators there should 
be a period of apprenticeship or training prior to installation. 
This training and the subsequent supervision should be given 
by agents who have acquired a practical working knowledge 
of how a successful stand concession is conducted. 
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APPENDIX 


CANADIAN NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
AGREEMENT WITH STAND CONCESSION OPERATORS 


It is understood by the undersigned that the equipment listed 
below is the property of the Canadian National Institute for 
the Blind, and is loaned to the undersigned on the following 
terms and conditions, namely: 


the 


That the undersigned will not part with the posses- 
sion of any of said property. 


That the undersigned will notify the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind promptly if any 
attempt is made by anyone to dispossess him of 
said property, or obtain a lien upon it. 


That the undersigned will not represent himself to 
be the owner of said property. 


That the undersigned will keep said property in 
good repair, and will not change or alter any part 
of it without first having obtained in writing the 
consent of the Canadian National Institute for the 


Blind. 


That the undersigned will return all of said prop- 
erty to the Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind, or its Agent, on demand, in as good con- 
dition as received by the undersigned, reasonable 
Wear excepted. 


That the undersigned will report to the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind the condition of 
the property loaned on the first of January of each 
year, and at any other time on request. 


That the undersigned will promptly notify the 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind if and 
whenever the property is no longer needed by the 
undersigned, and will keep it safe until the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind can take possession 
of it. 
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8. That the undersigned will be responsible for all 
damage and depreciation due to negligence on the 
part of the undersigned or failure to observe these 
terms and conditions. 


9. That the undersigned thoroughly understands that 
the right to operate this concession stand or canteen 
is entirely vested in the Canadian National Institute 
for the Blind, and regardless of any disposition of 
equipment, the right and the good-will of this stand 
cannot be mortgaged, sold or vested in any other 
party by the undersigned. 


10. That the undersigned agree to supply and maintain 
at his own expense all necessary equipment, in addi- 
tion to the permanent stand and fixtures loaned by 
the Canadian National Institute for the Blind. 


11. The undersigned agrees to give the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind the first option to 
purchase all merchandise and equipment owned by 
him and used in the operation of this stand, at the 
wholesale price of the merchandise, and the reason- 
able value of the equipment at the time of sale. 


The undersigned covenants and agrees with the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind to observe and fulfill the fore- 
going terms and conditions in consideration of the loan of the 
property in question. 


ForRM II 


In consideration of assistance given me by the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind with respect to my establish- 
ment in-a concession standin the Cityor 2 
ACF aI Se eae Oem ay etn, a een , | hereby covenant and 
agree to persevere in the undertaking until I can satisfy the 
General Secretary of the Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind that I have given it a fair ee also to be on duty daily 
from th tots Bee Oe £6 Grote a eee (except when 
sickness makes i it really impossible), to devote my best energies 
to the work and not to abandon the undertaking except with 
the approval of the General Secretary of the Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind. Also to notify the General Secretary 
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if and whenever I am absent from business because of sickness 
or for any other reason. 


I furthermore agree to submit accounts showing the status 
of my business to members of an advisory committee to be 
selected by the General Secretary of the Canadian National 
Institute for the Blind for the purpose of exercising an over- 
sight of my business. 


AGREEMENT WITH GRANTORS 
IGREEMEN Ty made this........... Ch fest eee ale 19 


TEVORE Ry Ceerhy Se So. ie geal aI RE Se ac en 


hereinafter known as the GRANTOR, and the Canadian 
National Institute for the Blind, 186 Beverley Street, Toronto, 
Ontario, hereinafter known as the GRANTEE. 


The GRANTOR hereby leases to the GRANTEE for the 
period of one year from the date hereof, space within its 
Premmisessn1Ot torexcecd 4. Uo. for the consideration of a 
nominal rental of one dollar per annum, and agrees that the 


exclusives? nimvouscl | ssuchearticles: as. <0 Ui knees olen 
Mer ick... to employes and visitors on 


these premises shall belong to the GRANTEE. 
The GRANTOR further agrees that the GRANTEE may 


appoint any agent to conduct this business and shall have the 
privilege of supervising this business and of replacing any agent 
at will. 

The GRANTOR further agrees to notify the GRANTEE 
immediately as to any misconduct or mismanagement by the 
agent, which may come to his attention. 


The GRANTEE agrees to install suitable equipment in the 
space provided by the GRANTOR for the serving of.............. 


employes and visitors of the GRANTOR. 


The GRANTEE further agrees to install a suitable agent 
in the person of a blind man or woman with the proper sighted 
assistance as may be necessary to carry on this business in a 
normal manner, and to meet every requirement for quality of 
merchandise and proper service. 
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The GRANTEE will remove immediately any agent or 
employe of this concession stand who is unsuitable or unsatis- 
factory to carry on the business. 


The GRANTEE further agrees that none of its agents 
shall be considered as employes of the GRANTOR and the 
GRANTOR shall not be liable in any way for any eS 
sustained to the person of these agents. 


The GRANTEE further agrees that the GRANTOR shall 
not be liable for any loss of property of the GRANTEE, which 
might be sustained by the GRANTEE by reason of these 
presents. 


The GRANTEE further agrees that prices charged for 


merchandise shall not exceed regular retail prices. 


The GRANTOR agrees with the GRANTEE to allow the 
GRANTEE to remove -on the expiration of this lease all 
property, fixtures and fittings installed and owned by the 
GRANTEE for the purpose of conducting the business before 
described. 


This agreement and all its terms shall continue after the 
expiration of the above period subject to cancellation upon 30 
days’ notice by either party and shall inure to the benefit of 
and be binding upon the parties hereto, their successors and 
assigns. 
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